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Painkuiam Rama Chakyar as Ravana performing the lifting of the Kailasa 
mountain in Abhishekanatakam. 


Kootiyattam 


(A General Survey) 


K. Kunjunni Raja 


The Kootiyattam 1 of Kerala is perhaps the only form of the ancient San- 
skrit drama that survives in performance today. It has been kept alive in 
the temple theatres of Kerala (which are known as Koothampalams) by 
members of the Chakyar and Nambyar communities. The Kootiyattam has a 
continuous tradition extending for more than a thousand years A close com- 
parative study of the stage practice of this theatre, with the prescriptions given 
in detail in Bharata's Natyashastra and the references to the actual staging of 
Sanskrit plays found in later works like the Kuttanimata. reveals that the 
Kerala tradition of staging Sanskrit plays follows, on the whole, the proce- 
dure adopted in other parts of India in ancient times. At the same time, it 


1 Kootiyattam is also spelt as Kutiyattam or Kudiyattam 


p°* n,s » 

of the ancient Sanskrit stage in India. 


The history of the Sanskrit stage in Kerala goes back to at least the tenth 
century A D This is when King Kulashekhara Varman of Mahodayapura. 
the author of the two dramas Subhadradhananjaya and Tapabsamvarana, 
is said to have reformed the Sanskrit stage with the help of a Brahmin scholar, 
who was popularly known as Tolan. and may probably be identified as the 
author of the Vyangya commentaries on them. King Kulashekhara Varman's 
innovations included the introduction of the Malayalam language by the 
Vidushaka to explain the Sanskrit and Prakrit passages of the texts. The 
Vidushaka often used a macaronic Sanskrit-Malayalam, a mixed language called 
Manipravala In the case of the Prakrit passages recited by him or by others 
in his presence, he used to give the Sanskrit Chaya (rendering) and then 
explain its meaning in Malayalam. He also added his own parodies or Prati- 
shlokas of some of the verses recited by the hero in his presence. He often in- 
serted Chayashlokas or parallel passages, referring to his own condition. 


Another innovation was the humorous element which consisted of 
such extraneous matter as the parody on the Purusharthas. This formed part 
of the narration of the early life ( Nirvahana ) of the Vidushaka. The four 
Purusharthas, sanctified by tradition, are replaced by the four aims of existence 
of a corrupt society. These are described as Asana (food), Vinoda (enjoy- 
ment of sexual pleasures), Vanchana (deception) and Rajaseva (serving a 
king). The Vidushaka is the most prominent and the most popular figure 
in Kootiyattam and Koothu. In course of time he came to overshadow all 
the other characters in a play. 


Didactic and cultural elements were gradually introduced; stories from 
the epics and Puranas were added — and sometimes even when they were 
quite irrelevant so that the stage was used in an interesting manner as a 
vehicle for adult education and for the moral uplift of the people. 

Thus in the Mantraka scene of the Pratijnayaugandharayana of Bhasa 
the Vidushaka is made to approach the mother of King Udayana and to console 
her by narrating the story of Rama The Vidushaka expounded Puranic episodes 
lacing the didactic element with humour, and making veiled references to 
contemporary problems His role in a play developed as an independent 
temple art called Koothu; it included the exposition of Puranic stories with- 
out connecting them in any rigorous manner with a drama. The Koothu came 
to be performed in the temple theatres by the Chakyar dressed as the Vidushaka. 
This type of story-telling when it was performed outside the temple precincts 
by others came to be called Pathaka Several Sanskrit texts were written 
by scholars like Melpputtur Narayana Bhatta for such expositions of Puranic 


The Kootiyattam is a form of art restricted to the temple; it is per- 
formed only in the Koothampalams or theatres within the precincts of temples 


and enacted by members of the Chakyar and Nambyar communities The 
role of the hero or other male characters can be played only by a Chakyar The 
women of the Chakyar community, who are called lllottamma, have nothing 
to do with the stage. The role of the heroine and other female characters 
is to be taken by the Nangyar, the women of the Nambyar community The vocal 
music is also supplied by Nangyars. who keep the tala with the Kuzhitala 
cymbals. The Nambyar plays on the Mizhavu drum He also acts as the 
sutradhara for the introductory purappad and narrates in brief (in Malayalam) 
the story which is to be enacted. 

At a time only a single act from a drama is staged. The actual staging 
of a whole act lasts three to five nights; the introduction of characters ( Nir- 
vahana) and the preliminaries alone often take up twenty to thirty days Of the 
popular scenes, Mantraka (Act Three of Bhasa's Pratijnayaugandharayana ) is 
the most important and is depicted very elaborately Shaktibhadra s Ascharya- 
chudamani; Subhadradhananjaya and Tapatisamvarana, the two plays of 
Kulashekhara Varman; Mattavilasa prahasana by the Pallava king Mahendra- 
vikrama and some more plays ascribed to Bhasa like Abhisheka, Pratima 
and Svapnavasavadatta and Harsha s Nagananda are also in the Chakyar’s 


The Koothampalam theatre in Vatakkunnatha temple. Trichur 
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The stage inside the Koothampalam, Tnchur. 


ZITZhT S , ta , 9e manuals for Bhagavadajjukiya are available. There is a tradition 
that Shakuntala used to be staged in former times. 

by the p P a°a b v a a bl k V inos of'T'th'?' S ' a9 ' n9 Sanskrit P la V* was revived 
it^pread to fTom there The" ? T* T ^ 

shekhara Varman revived aL reformed^ *** Kin9 KU ' a ‘ 

that it must have been in existence J rT ^ ™ S ™° nS 
and Chakaiyan (dancer) are found in the earller _ The terms Koothu (dance) 
but it is not certain whether these hart ancient Tamil classic Cilappatikaram. 
plays. these had a "Y fh '"9 to do with the staging of Sanskrit 


Koothampalam 


Koothampalam is the Malayalam name used for the theatre structures 
in the precincts of temples in Kerala where single acts of select Sanskrit plays 
are staged. It corresponds to the natyamandapa of Sanskrit texts. More 
than a dozen such theatres are still preserved in various temples; the present 
structures of the Koothampalams are not much older than three hundred years, 
but the tradition of staging goes back to much earlier times. The theatre 
at the Vatakkunnatha temple at Trichur is the largest. Most of the Kootham- 
palams are rectangular, the interior stage structure within the auditorium 
is square in shape. Chengannoor had an oval-shaped theatre, but now 
only its base is extant. These theatres do not conform strictly to the directions 
found in the Natyashastra, but follow the main rules of construction laid 
down in the Sanskrit texts of Kerala like the Tantrasamucchaya (fifteenth 
century) of Narayana and the Shilparatna of Shrikumara (sixteenth century). 
Koothampalams still stand at the Vatakkunnatha temple at Trichur, the 
Koodalmanikya temple at Irinjalakkuda, the Shiva temple at Perumanam 
(in ruins), the temples at Guruvayur, Kottappadi, Tiruvegappura, Tirumoo- 
zhikkulam, Trippunittura, Ettumanoor, Kitangur, Arpukkara, Harippad, 
Neeleswaram, Talipparamba and Panniyur (in ruins). Inscriptional evidence 
is available for the existence in former times of theatres at Avittathoor and 
Tiruvanchikkulam. Where the temples did not have a Koothampalam, the 
Kootiyattam was allowed to be performed in agrashala halls. At the Triprayar 
Hama temple where there is no Koothampalam, the Anguliyanka scene 
from Shaktibhadra's Ascharyachudamani is staged in the mukhamandapa 
right in front of the main shrine. 

The Koothampalam is located in front of the shrine on its right side. It 
belongs to the class of Prasada structure. Though the sizes differ, all the struc- 
tures follow a similar pattern. The roof is an enormous, four-sided structure, 
rectangular in shape, and slopes downwards in a steep manner; it is sup- 
ported on beams resting on rows of pillars. The outer roof is either copper- 
plated or tiled with decorative flat tiles. At the top there are three finials 
or tazhikakkudams. 

Inside the large auditorium is the raised stage; it is usually square 
shaped. It has a roof of its own, supported by round pillars The outer 
edge of the stage which faces the god of the temple is built in alignment 
with the middle finial; thus the stage projects into the auditorium. In front 
of the stage is the special portion reserved for the Brahmins. The roof 
covering the stage is an independent structure, not part of the roof of the 
auditorium, and helps in the effective projection of the sound from the 
stage. At the back of the stage is the green-room, connected to it by two 
doors. Between these two doors are placed two mizhavus or big drums, 
with raised seats for the drummers. 

The stage is very simple. There are one or two stools meant as 
seats and used for other stage business. A curtain is brought in by two 
persons at the time of the first entry of the main characters. During a per- 
formance the stage is decorated with palm and plantain leaves, red cloth 
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... . „ a hi.ae lamp, about four feet high, 

and a cylindrical vessel [para) filled wi ri lighted with oil and wicks, 

made of bell metal is placed in front of the stage i h > 9 
two wicks facing the actor and one facing the aud.ence. 

Stage Manuals 

In addition to the continuous tradition of the method of staging handed 

in auuiLiun ikj . actual stage manuals giving 

down from generation to generation, there or , ar rtina the staaina of 

choreographic details and elaborate instructions regarding the staging of 
plays These stage manuals are the Kramadipika and Attaprakaram. The 
former is written in Sanskrit or Malayalam and explains the procedure to be 
adopted for the staging of plays. It deals with the songs, dance-steps, ragas 
and various stage directions. The latter indicates acting methods, the mean- 
ing of passages in the text and is in the form of a continuous, moving 
story, enabling the actor to expound the text accurately. Besides, there 
is the text in Malayalam which is to be spoken by the Vidushaka; it explains 
the meanings of the Sanskrit passages spoken by the hero, and contains 
the matter which is added to produce humour. Some of the commentaries 
on Sanskrit dramas also contain much useful material for the actors. The 
story of the scenes which are to be enacted, is summarised in archaic, 
Malayalam sentences; this part is recited by the Nambyar at the beginning 
of the performance and is called Nambyarute Tamil', it is available for some 
of the select scenes, usually staged. There is a Sanskrit text called Hasta- 
iakshana dipika, giving the rules of hand poses; it is mainly based on Bharata's 
Natyashastra. It was prepared for the use of the Chakyars, and is used 
even today in the training of Kathakali actors. Another interesting work 
shedding light on the Kerala Sanskrit stage is a Sanskrit work called 
Natankusa. This work severely criticises the Kootiyattam for taking liberties 
with the text and for adding unnecessary and extraneous matter. 


It is said that formerly there were eighteen Chakyar families; but 
now there are only about half a dozen families which preserve the tradi- 
tion: ( 1 ) The Ammannoor Chakyar family at Irinjalakkuda, (2) The Koypa Chakyar 
family at Painkulam and also at Tirumoozhikkulam, (3) The Maniyoor Chakyar 
at Killikkurissimangalam in Lakkiddi, originally part of Talipparamba in North 
Kerala; (4) Kuttancheri Chakyar at Nalluvay, (5) Potiyil Chakyar and (6) Kitan- 
goor Chakyar. The late Cacchu Chakyar belonged to the Irinjalakkuda family; 
Padmashn Natyacharya Mani Madhava Chakyar belongs to the Maniyur 
family and Painkulam Rama Chakyar, now teaching at the Kerala Kala Mandaiam, 

m m»Vh k r° VF i a fam " V ManV ° f the Nambyar families are related 
to the Chakyar fam.hes through hypergamous matrimonial relationships 

Instrumental Music 

The instruments used for th« 

The two drums called mizhavu are 

to three feet high, and are made of ™ 9ht ' v * ary,n9 siz es; they are two 

with calf skin Members of the Nambiyar com m ° U,h iS ti9ht ' V covered 
Var community sit facing the audience 



Sthapana Sutradhara performing the Nityakriya Two Mizhavu drums and 
the players. 


on seats arranged near the top of the drum stand They play on them with 
their hands: one of them keeps the tala, while the other plays the vinyasas, 
using both the palms and the fingers For Koothu just one mizhavu is suf- 
ficient. (2) The Kuzhithalam or a pair of bronze cymbals is used for keep- 
ing the tala; it is used by the Nangyar who also chants the verses for the 
introductory Nirvahana, the dhruva songs recited at the time of the entrance 
and exit of characters. 13) The Kuzhal or Kurumkuzhal, a double reed pipe, 
is employed to suggest the rhythm or play the jatis, and indicate the prop- 
er tunes or produce a melodious refrain in the background. (4) The Idakka 
or ‘a tunable, double-faced, pressure drum' is held by means of a piece of 
cloth hanging from the left shoulder of the standing drummer; the tension 
strings are manipulated by the left hand and the drumming is continued 
with a thin stick held in the right hand. This delicate and sensitive drum 
is also played in temples, and for the Panchavadya type of instrumental 
orchestra. (5) The auspicious Shankha or conch shell is blown when im- 
portant personalities appear for the first time on the stage. 

Abhinaya 

The abhinaya for Kootiyattam is highly conventionalised and to a 
great extent follows the precepts of the Natyashastra. The Purappadu and 
the preliminary rites such as the dance sequences shed considerable light 
on the way the Prologue was performed in ancient Sanskrit dramas The 
songs which invoke the deities. Ganapati, Saraswati and Shiva are known 
as akkitta. Then the Nambyar fetches sacred water from the green-room and 
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place on the last three nights. 

There are four types of abhinaya: 

,i )Angika is the technique of using hand poses and gestures and stage move- 
ment to represent ideas. It is mainly based on the teachings of the Natyashastra. 
For example, in the first act of Subhadradhananjaya. Anuna saves the heroine 
without knowing who she is. Her beauty casts its spell on him. He says. 

ipract^fit Vi*ii<?irta-<ftl 
frfitenfi? gttspjftp rn=m it li 


The actor who plays Arjuna needs four hours to explain this verse through 
gestures. He gazes at Subhadra, describes her, beginning with the hair. 
He stops when he comes to the eyes, and recites this verse very slowly in 
the raga called Arttan indicating the meaning of each word through hand 
gesture. Then the gestures are repeated, but the verse is not recited. Not 
only the number and gender of words, but even the nature of the compounds 
is suggested through hand gestures. Then the verse is taken up the third time. 
This time it is the syntax, the an vaya which matters. He says the words, iyarn ka. 
"What sort of a girl is she? What is her name? Who is her father?" His gestures 
indicate these queries. Then he stops. "Why should this bother me?" Then 
he goes on to the words me manasam shithilayati and again expounds it in 
detail till he comes to Subhadramuditram, when he assumes the posture of 
Subhadra and suggests how she enters his heart. Her eyes are beautified 
by collyrium, anjanasnigdham. To explain the idea, he enacts a story. The 
heroine calls her attendants to adorn her body. The entire procedure is des- 
cribed, from the combing of her hair to the tying of the anklets round her 
feet. But something has been forgotten — applying the collyrium to the eyes. 
The Chakyar becomes the heroine, her attendants and even Arjuna himself. 


The Angikabhinaya consists not only in explaining the meanings of 
the text, but also in indicating the nature of the character whose role is 
played by the actor. Thus in Abhishekanataka as soon as Sugriva enters, 
he holds the tree-branches, shakes them, scratches his head, smells the 
tip of his tail to show that he is a monkey. After he has done this he as- 
sumes the posture of Sugriva, king of the monkeys. In Kootiyattam the 
actor has to confine himself to the space between his shoulders during 
the hand gestures. This is unlike what happens in Kathakali where the 
actor can stretch his arms to any length. 


WVachika or verba / recitation. Here the actor himself slowly recites his 
text, and then uses the language of gesture in detail. 


r 



Mani Madhava Chakyar in Asokavanikanka in Ascharyachudamam. 


There is no regular music in Kootiyattam but there are different 
modes of reciting the verses or even the prose passages, the modes de- 
pend on various factors, such as the type of the character who is reciting 
them, the nature of the situation described and the sentiments coveyed. 
These modes of recitation have different technical names such as Indala Tarkan. 
MadhZt These are called rages, even if these rapes have very little to do 
with the rages of Indian music. Some of these like Srikamaram ^ramr 
and Tarkan are found in the Panns of ancient Tamil music; some like 
Snkanthi are again preserved in modern Kathakal, songs. It is very difficult 
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to identify and distinguish these Kootiyattam ragas; the modes of recita- 
tion have been handed down from teacher to student, without any precise 
theoretical definitions. However there are detailed instructions as to the 
usage of these recitation ragas: Antari is used for narration; Veladhooli is 
for shouting and indicates fear and perplexity; Srikamara suggests unex- 
pected joy; Tarkan indicates anger; the use of Veera Tarkan denotes 
enthusiasm; Kaisika is for hasya and bibhatsa; Poranir is used in describing 
the rainy season, Korakurinji is used for the words of monkeys. Indala is 
the normal raga for the Vidushaka. Some correlations between ragas and 
talas are formulated in the stage manuals. In Vachikabhinaya the Vidushaka 
sometimes explains the significance of even the pure sounds of words ut- 
tered. In Subhadradhananjaya, the Vidushaka hears the words Sakhe Kaudinya. 
First he hears the sound eee. he says it is like the waves in the pond. Then 
khe which he thinks is like the croaking of frogs in a pond. He is reminded 
of his boyhood prank of wounding frogs and finally it strikes him that it 
is his friend Arjuna calling out to him. The hero gives prominence to those 
scenes where there is scope for Angikabhinaya; the Vidushaka to those 
where there is scope for Vachikabhinaya. He speaks his own lines and also 
those of the hero and explains them. 

(iii)Aharya denotes costume and make-up. This is similar to that of Katha- 
kali. but simpler. The Chutti (the lining made with rice flour paste) which 
is applied round the cheek and the chin is narrower, and the headgear is 
also smaller Different types of make-up like Pacca. Pazhukkua. Kan and 
Katt, are used The magnanimous have the Pazhukkua make-up with the 

KaWmall C °'° Ur The hau 9 ht V <Vpes like Havana have the 

Kam make-up, with a round ball painted at the tip of the nose. 

Formerly certain spectacular staae effects 
Fourth Act of the Nagananda. thousands of sTrinos Z .Y V 1 . 0 

cial wings of the actor playing Garuda and he used to slide d ^ 

the stage space. The strings were manipulated bv ml lu t ab ° Ve 

varna, the river was depicted bv thn, a V . e Nembyar. In Tapatisam- 
zontal way and the idea of ozhukal {fZZina) 5 ^' 093 k<5Pt l ' 9htly 3 h ° ri ' 
scene in Nagananda with Malayavati trvin 9) was Su 9gested. The suicide 

in Ascbaryachudaman/ wl^r^Lakshmam'dn'f 3 h8ns L her80lf - the sequence 

with an eye for realistic detail. ° rmS Sur P anakh a were staged 

bv)Sattvika is the representation of moods and 

of delicate movements of the eyes br i em otions. With the help 
any gestures of the hand, the actor is Y ’ PS ' and cheeks - but without 
which correspond to a particular mood Z Y pr ° duce facial expressions 
IS supreme and has not been surpassed or ' Sattv ' kabhin *Vs the Chakyar 
actors. urpassed or even equalled by the Kathakali 


Since music and recitation am . 

rhythmic patterns play a very important parTin ,1° th ° Kooti yattam, talas or 
musician. Nangyar. keeps the tala with the k , Y per,orma nce The female 
The drummers, seated at the back of the staY Kuzh,tala ™ cymbals 

the mizhavu keep the tala, one of them mereTk«° Y^ aC, ° r ’ and fac '"9 

y eeps the tala and the other 
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plays the appropriate jatis or vmyasas for the various talas to give prop- 
er effect to the acting. Six different talas are generally used, depending 
on the raga (mode of recitation) employed There are detailed rulls pre 
scribing particular talas for particular ragas and specific occasions. 


1 . Ek tala of four beats (metres) is used for the rages Srikanthi. Thondu. 
Poranir. Kaisika, Indala. Bhmna Panchama and Dukkha Gandhara It is used 
also for hasya and bibhatsa rasas and for the adbhuta rasa of dhirodattha 


2. Dhruvata/a of fourteen beats is used for the ragas Muddan. Tarkan and 
Korakurinji. and in adbhuta. bhayanaka. sambhoga shringara (of rakshasas ) 
and vipralambha shringara of dhirodattha characters 

3. Triputatala of seven beats, used when veladhooli is the raga and for 
bhayanaka rasa Triputa of slow tempo is used in Ghattantan raga. it is in 
a fast tempo in the case of Srikamara and Paurah ragas 

4. Champatatala of eight beats is used for the instrumental orchestra before 
the start of the play. 


5. Thampata/a of ten beats is the same as Jhampa of Karnatic music. 

6. Atanta of fourteen beats is used while repeating what another has said. 
For different types of dance pieces or modes of gait different talas have 
been prescribed. 


Till very recently the Kootiyattam. being a religious art. was strict- 
ly confined to the precincts of the temples of Kerala. It was only in 1 960 
that the first pubKc performance of the Kootiyattam outside the temple 
precincts was staged at Calicut before a select audience invited by All India 
Radio. A portion from Act One of the Subhadradhananjaya was staged by 
Painkulam Rama Chakyar and his party I made a preliminary survey of 
Kootiyattam in 1 960, this survey was published in the Samskrita Ranga 
Annual, II. Other public performances of the Kootiyattam followed— at the 
Kalamandalam in 1 962 arranged by Dr. Clifford Jones of the University of 
Pennsylvania; a show was arranged in Madras under the auspices of the 
Samskrita Ranga in 1 963, and in New Delhi under the auspices of the 
Sangeet Nataka Akademi and the Pederewski Foundation. It was Natyacharya 
Mani Madhava Chakyar and his party who gave the performances at Madras 
and at New Delhi. Enthusiastic encouragement was given to this activity by 
scholars like Dr. V. Raghavan. My paper on Kootiyattam was republished as a 
booklet by the Sangeet Nataka Akademi. The Madras University produced a 
M. Litt thesis on Kootiyattam and another doctoral thesis was written in 
Poona. In 1 966 a seminar on Kootiyattam was arranged at Cheruthurutty; it 
was sponsored jointly by the Kerala Kalamandalam and the American Institute 
of Indian Studies, on the enthusiastic initiative of Dr. Clifford Jones, the 
well-known Western scholar of art and theatre history. Mani Madhava Chakyar 
has prepared a scholarly work in Malayalam on the theory and practice of the 
Kootiyattam, and it is to be published by the Kerala Kalamandalam, where 
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started in 1 967, with Painkulam Rama 
a department of Kootiyattam now in India preparing a docu- 

Chakyor as on the technique and practice of 

mentary film an classical Sanskrit-based dramatic tradition, 

this one surviving form ot tne ciasa'^' - 

The Kerala Kaiamandalam and other scholars in the field are co-operating 
with him in this effort and it is to be hoped that more hgh t wHI be shed on 
our ancient drama as a result of this awakening of interest in the subject. 
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A still from Pather Panchali 


Looking Back 


Karuna Banerjee 


I was made up for a colour test with wrinkles and lines and streaks 
of gray hair— for Kanchanjangha. But Subrata Mitra was not satisfied "Put 
some more wrinkles", he told the make-up man. I was not at all happy 
to play the role of a mother of grown-up children. "You should keep in 
reserve a few more wrinkles for the time when I play the role of Chhabi 
Babu's mother", was my caustic remark. "Wait", a bass voice spoke from 
behind, "when I shoot Pather Panchali in colour, you will play the role of 
Indir Thakrun", and with those words Satyajit beat a hasty retreat before 
I could effectively react. That was in 1 96 1 . 
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I had already worked with him in three of his films, the first two 
being the first two parts of the Apu trilogy. Father Panchali was Satyajit's 
initial effort at making a feature film, it was also Subrata Mitra's first ex- 
perience of handling a movie camera. Only Bansi Chandra Gupta had to 
his credit some background of work on designing sets for films. I myself 
was brand new, with no experience whatsoever in film acting In fact, the 
thought had never entered my head before, even though I had regularly 
acted with the Indian People's Theatre Association (IP T A) for a period of 
more than two years. 

Twenty years ago it was not the most natural thing in the world 
for a woman from a middle-class family to act in a film. It was not a com- 
fortable thought for me either; and I tried hard to wriggle out of the whole 
situation. But disowning all conventional norms, my husband and my in- 
laws became great enthusiasts for this venture. They regarded the whole 
proposition as an interesting experiment. My husband had great faith in 
Satyajit, who was an old friend. So I walked into the whole adventure rather half- 
heartedly, but before long. I, too, became one of his team. I felt equally 
involved and concerned when Father Panchali faced a financial crisis on 
two occasions and when shooting had to be stopped for want of funds. 


Looking back I think that the watchword of the- whole atmosphere 
was involvement. Young, eager faces working as a perfect team gave an 
impetus to all of us. There was the towering central figure who spoke very 
little and never raised his voice. Yet he was decidedly the leader of the 
team, inspiring people to ignore the sun and the rains or any physical dis- 
comfort. Always there was an atmosphere of something happening. Every- 
thing was so exciting The dog ran for shelter from the rains and shook 
himself vigorously. Satyajit was terribly excited about this business of the 


dog's behaviour which was absolutely unscheduled. The fly started walking 
over Sarbajoya's sleeping face. Another exciting event. Satyajit's wife was 
full of admiration. "How come you did not move7'' they asked me. "But I 
was already asleep!" I protested The conch-shell bangle must slip down 
Sarbajoya's wrist when Harihar comes back and Sarbajaya, sitting in front 
of the boiling pot, has to react, but very slightly. I remember taking infinite 
pains to powder my wrist; otherwise the perspiration would not have 
w ! ba : 91 ! *° m ° ve This was ' of part of Satyajit's direc- 

' t bre f hed ln ,he atmos P here of a dilapidated village house sur- 

™ S V ® r9e old man 9° trees, casting long shadows long before 
C hu “T' n T rorn P ,n 9 about, the old woman muttering to herself 
soite of h ' wonde ^' old lady whose brain was so fully alive in 

imav be o dh 96 ,' ^° U ' d COmplain about th. «°rn cloth she had to wear 
I may be old but after all I am also a woman", she used to say. But when 

fear WhiCh WaS n °‘ S ° t0r "' sha -fused to wear i, for 
Tear ot spoiling the continuity. 


me the Irin-n _ ' n8V8r felt ' WaS acti " 9 a P^^ular role. Satyajit gave 
the mood He thenTeft r d , o eX me7 d ^ USUa ' '° W VOiCe ,he si,uation - 

rehearse much, and we rehearsed on ° T** Wh °' e thi " 9 We did nQt 

e rehearsed only on the spot. But I knew what helped 


me most As soon as I wrapped round myself that thick-spun mill sari 
made a large bind, on my forehead, tied a bun high on my head, wore those 
conch-shell bangles, that nakchab, (nose ring) and that madul, I felt a com- 
pletely different soul I never thought of the screen; I never thought of 
the film. Satyajit never spoke to me in those terms He would not criticise 
me, neither would he pay me a compliment. But once right at the begin- 
ning. I was shown a few rush prints, and I could immediately spot what 
was wrong with me. For example, a scene on the verandah of the kitchen 
had to be re-shot because my head shook far too much during the act of 
desiccating the cocoanut. I felt ashamed of some of these movements 
which I had unconsciously executed and I was determined to correct them 
as far as possible. I feel it was very judicious of Satyajit to show me the 
rush prints instead of pointing out my mistakes. Had he tried to do so, 
I might have reacted unfavourably to his comments or felt hurt Can I char- 
acterise this as his manner of handling an actor? I remember I was both 
ashamed and grateful. 

Pather Panchali was the first Indian film to convey a sense of real- 
ism in every frame. But this mode had its hazards too In a kitchen shot 
I was all but roasted sitting and cooking in front of a burning chula. and 
constantly feeding the fire with pieces of wood The shot was several times 
NG (No-good), either because the sound of the spurting oil was louder 
than my voice, or because a crow cawed at the wrong moment, or because 
the moving sun threw an unwanted shaft of light through the mango 
branches. Finally. I was driven to tears. I was sick of the whole affair and 
ran out of the kitchen flinging a few uncomplimentary remarks about 
realism’. But there was no reaction from Satyajit. The whole team waited 
patiently till a repentant me returned to sit on the wooden seat in front 
of the chula and do the scene all over again. 

As soon as I got the message for reproducing a particular emotion, 
I felt free of any restriction and followed the logic of the character that 
I was at the moment. Not consciously though, and of course, within the 
frame of time and space. In the last shot of Pather Panchali this could 
have landed me in trouble for there was no time for a retake The scene 
was shot in the fading light of the evening; night was descending fast. 
It was a silent shot. Subrata was finicky. He went on checking and re- 
checking the light. Satyajit became jittery. "Quick Subrata, take the shot" 
At long last everything was ready. The family was seated inside a cart, 
leaving the village for good. I was asked to bend my face on my knee once 
the cart was on the move The camera started. I looked on. ’’Bend your 
face”, said Satyajit. But I just looked on. I was leaving my village forever, 
leaving Durga forever. And Durga is dead, dead "Bend your head", hissed 
an urgent voice. Suddenly a sob choked me and I hid my face. The shot 
was over. Darkness closed in. Subu (Apu) jumped out of the cart and dis- 
appeared. I called out to him in a hoarse voice I heard Satyajit talking to 
Subrata. "Did you notice what happened inside the cart?" I felt rewarded 

This very logic made Sarbajaya in Aparajito plain sailing for me 
By now the character was deeply rooted within me No wonder then that 
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ac«,ng ,n Aparaj, to such a source of enjoyment. Even a simple scene 

hke Apus return from Calcutta on vacation had a world of significance 
to me as Sarba^ya and the fact that, as a mother, I had to accept two 
different chHdren as one and the same did not disturb me at all One day 
the shoobng schedule had to be changed due to some technical hitch and 

f S rT r nted me d ° an em0ti °" al scene I was no, mentally prepared 
for this. I was a ^aHenge to me, do.ng i, at that particular moment Tm.nd 
you. a veteran could have done it any time), but after a while I did succeed 
in producing what was wanted — we had plenty of time. 

After a long interval, in Dew (1960) I found Satyajit working a, a 
much faster tempo. Gone were the days of long shadows before it was 
even four o'clock in the afternoon. I acted entirely inside the studio I could 
see that Satyajit wanted quick reactions. I felt that I was a little pressed 
for time before I could adjust myself to the mood By now Satyajit was 
an established director, skilfully handling professional actors like Chhabi 
Biswas Dew was his sixth film. In Dew I got a chance to play a completely 
different kind of role. Harasundari. a sceptical, rather practical woman 
feels neglected; but she has a confident personality Hers was a positive 
character, in sharp contrast to Dayamoyee, Devi herself. 

I got back my missing sense of expanse in Kanchanjangha . Labanya 
the role of a mother again but quite different in many ways. It was an 
interesting part because in her the latent personality of a dominated wife 
wakes up in defence of her youngest daughter and saves her from a 
marriage thrust upon her by the father Pahari Sanyal played the part of 
Labanya’s brother . Not only did I enjoy acting as Labanya (after a period 
of initial resistance) but I also cherish the memories of Chhabi Biswas and 
Pahari Sanyal and of those days in Darjeeling. Satyajit put a song in 
Labanya's mouth. I do not sing and had to practise hard to tally lip move- 
ment with the song. I had to carry the tape-recorder with me and go on 
practising. After it was all over, he grinned and said it was okay. "Why 
were you so frightened?" he asked 

Looking back, I can assess Satyajit as an extremely methodical and 
totally unruffled director His non-interference and unobtrusiveness helped 
me to relax. I had the feeling that I, too, had a contribution to make to his 
creative effort; that generated a greater sense of responsibility and confi- 
dence. I would not be at all surprised if that was the common feeling shar- 
ed by the team of technicians as well. Without our ever saying so we all 
experienced this feeling of harmony and co-operation; the presence of the 
technicians never bothered me. In Pather Pancha/i I remember one partic- 
ular shot when Sarbajaya breaks down after Harihar comes back The 
technicians were silent, absolutely so. It was a cloudy day, the outer wall 
was torn down, the ground was flooded with buckets of water. The whole 
atmosphere was charged with grim expectation. On the previous day I was 
given the situation and the mood in writing I was mentally prepared for 
what I was supposed to do. I distinctly remember how that tense silence 
of the technicians helped me to bring out the depth of that emotion. I re- 
member it because I felt it and it surprised me. Were they also directed to 
contribute to the total atmosphere? I never tried to find out if that was so. 
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The Karma Festival and Its Songs 


Durga Bhagvat 


Introduction 

The Karma or Karam is a harvest festival celebrated by the aborigines 
and lower-caste Hindus in the region of Madhya Pradesh and in the adjoin- 
ing areas to its north and east. It is both a communal' and a household 3 
festival. The celebration takes place in the bright fortnight of the month 
of Bhado (August-September), during the rainy season. 

The festival comprises three distinct elements: ritual, dance and 
songs. The ritual consists of the worship of the Karam or Kadamba tree 
[Naudea parvifoha ). The Kadamba tree is an indigenous Indian tree, of 
tremendous cultural importance. It is mentioned in the epics and the Pura- 
nas as a beautiful shady tree blossoming in the rainy season. The Kadamba 
tree plays a remarkable role in the Krishna legend. Krishna and Radha loved 
this tree and chose it as their meeting place. They adorned themselves 
with the flowers of the Kadamba. Since then the flower has become a 
symbol of love in Indian poetry and culture. 


in the south-eastern parts of the Raipur district (which merge into the 
Muria country) and in the south-eastern corner of Durg (the Oundhi and 
Panabaras areas, where we find some rare specimens of concentrated 
Gond culture), is in .tself a very significant phenomenon The Karma is not 
known in Bastar, or in the northern region of the Godavari district This 
region is strongly influenced by the Gond culture of Bastar Geographic dis- 
tribution by itself shows that the Karma is not a part of the indigenous 
Gond culture; it has been superimposed on the Gond and allied tribes 
through contact with tribes living in the border areas. Thus it has been in- 
fluenced either by the culture of the adjoining province or through migra- 
tion of tribes belonging to some prominent neighbouring group This leads 
us to an inquiry into the problems of the particular tribes in Madhya 
Pradesh among whom details of the Karma festival are still preserved in an 
elaborate form and into their links with tribes outside the province 

The ethnic distribution of the Karma dances and songs within the 
geographic limits mentioned above— in some cases accompanied by ritual, 
in others without ritual — is of primary importance The subject sheds light 
on some moot points regarding: 1) the origin of the Karma festival, 2) the 
tribes which are special representatives of the ancient Karma worshippers, 
both in Madhya Pradesh and in the adjoining regions; 3) the technique 
of the ritual, dances and songs; 4) the popularity of the Karma dances and 
songs and 5) the religious significance attached to the Karma, as it is 
observed today 


The aborigines of East Bengal and the Bhils and Pavras of Khan- 
desh regard the Kadamba tree as the flag of Indra, the Lord of Heaven It 
.s also a symbol of the rainy season. Thus the tree is associated with 
youthful love and with the monsoon. 


The ritual during the harvest festival includes the worship of the 
Karam tree. This is accompanied by dances of varying formations and a 
vanety of songs The Karma festival is a very complex institution and un- 
less we analyse each of these three elements, together with their geogra- 
rimalh t dlS,r,bUt ‘° n ' we wi " not be able to understand how the 

e aterafed and°h e ° f ,ime ' hOW ,he dances have been 

elaborated and how the songs have developed links with the festival 

Geographic and Ethnic Distribution 

,he n nor,hern haif - chhe*^/,, tsz 

the region of the Ka ^ o a ' 9arh • and Sarangarh areas which merge with 
festival and dances are Z 2" NagPUr pla,eau tha Karma 


All the agriculturists from among the lower-caste Hindus of Chhat- 
tisgarh, Mandla, Balaghat and all the way up to Nagpur, dance and sing 
the Karma. The language of the Karma songs is always the same as that 
of the eastern Hindi dialects. These forms have not reached those areas 
where the people speak Gondi, Marathi or Telugu. In Chhattisgarh, the 
Karma is very popular among the Rawat, Kosta and Panka. 

Among the tribes, the Gond dance the Karma with great enthu- 
siasm. The same can be said, with even greater truth, of the Baiga, whose 
Karma songs are famous. They know a variety of Karma dances. 4 It is 
interesting to note that all the other tribes say that they have migrated into 
this province from somewhere else. The Baiga and the Bhumiya are the 
only two tribes who maintain that they belong here, that they have never 
migrated. They claim to be the original inhabitants of the province The 
Karma songs of the Ghasia are well known, and still more famous are the 
Karma songs and dances of the Majhwar of Bilaspur The latter also pre- 
serve the ritual worship of Karam raja or Karam devata in the form of the 
Karma tree. A few of their neighbours, both Hindus and tribals. imitate 
them in this respect. Equally famed are the Sahis' Karma songs and their 
ritual which is identical with that of the Majhwar 

Now. the Ghasia. Majhwar and Sahis are dispersed in great num- 
bers in the bordering areas, in the Chota Nagpur and Mirzapur districts 
Besides, in regions outside of Madhya Pradesh and especially in Chota 
Nagpur, the Hindu agriculturists dance the Karma more vigorously than 
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the Bhuiya. Munda and Oraon (the latter have their Jedur and dormitary 
dances first, and the Karma dances afterwards). This has led S.C. Roy to 
conclude that the Karma festival and dances were borrowed by the Mundu 
tribes from the Hindus. 1 But in Madhya Pradesh and Mirzapur, though 
the lower-castes among the Hindus observe the Karma, the inspiration is 
most certainly from the aborigines, from the Baiga. Majhwar, Sahis and 
Gond in Madhya Pradesh and from the Majhwar and Sahis in Mirzapur. 

Two Legends about the Karma 

There are a number of legends about the Karma. These point to 
its origin and distribution and. on careful analysis, favour an aboriginal 
origin both for the ritual and for the dances and songs. The first of these 
legends came from the Majhwar of Mirzapur. 

There were seven brothers of the Majhwar tribe who lived together. 
The six elder ones used to go out to work, while the youngest stayed at 
home to cook the food. He used to get his six sisters-in-law to cook the 
meal and when it was ready, he would take it to his brothers in the fields. 
This youngest brother used to plant a branch of the Karam tree in the 
courtyard, and dance in front of it with his sisters-in-law. Now this caused 
a delay in the cooking of the meal. One day the other brothers came home 
unexpectedly and found them engaged in this dance. They tore up the tree 
in anger and threw it into the river. The youngest brother was enraged by 
this act and left his home. Everything seemed to go wrong with him until 
a day came when he saw the Karam devata floating on the river. He tried 
to approach ,t. but a voice from the branch sternly warned him not to come 
anywhere near because he was a sinner. He then propitiated the godling 
by prayer and was directed to return home. There he found that every 
thing which had previously gone wrong was now set right. Even the family 
house, which had become dilapidated and his brothers who had been 
reduced to poverty, were now restored to their former state. He called his 

thev hid H h ,0 ' d ,h ! m th8t SUCh m ' sfortunes had befallen them because 
they had dishonoured the Karam davata. Since that moment the deity has 
been worshipped by the tribe. 8 
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code of the aborigines in these parts, except where the Brahmanical idea 
of ’decency* intervenes. 

Another Karam legend, prevalent among the Pauri Bhuiya of Orissa 
and recorded by S.C. Roy. says that a merchant returned home after a very 
prosperous voyage His vessel was loaded with precious metals and other 
valuables, which he had brought from foreign lands Before he unloaded 
the ship, he wanted his wife, sons and daughters to go aboard and per 
form a religious ceremony as a thanksgiving for his safe return But it hap- 
pened to be the Karam puja day and the women were dancing round the 
Karam branches and the men were beating their drums. No one paid any 
attention to the merchant's plea The merchant was furious with them He 
uprooted the branches of the tree and flung them away Immediately the 
wrath of the Karam god fell on him. and his ship with its all precious cargo 
sank to the bottom. The man then consulted an astrologer and asked him 
why the ship had disappeared and how he could get it back The astrolo- 
ger told him the curse of the Karam god was responsible and the only way 
to recover his ship was to invoke the deity's blessings. The merchant again 
set out on a voyage, this time in search of the Karam deity He found the 
deity in the sea; he worshipped the Karam Raja, and the god then enjoined 
him to perform the Karam ritual every year. His sons and daughters-in-law 
were expected to fast for seven days and nights and dance and sing during 
the Karam festival. 7 

This legend shows the importance of the Karam ritual and the evil 
consequences of any omission on this score. Yet this story does not offer 
us any clues about the origin of the ritual The legend Implies that the Karam 
festival was already in existence, but the contemptuous way in which the 
merchant treated the sacred branches perhaps suggests that it was not 
a very popular custom among his class of people No Hindu can treat a 
sacred object worshipped by his community with such disrespect. It is pos- 
sible that the worship of this tree was prevalent in communities which were 
different from the one to which the merchant belonged; it must have pre- 
vailed mostly among the lower strata of society 

A story narrated among the Brahmins of Chota Nagpur says that 
there were two brothers: Dharma and Karma Dharma was rich and Karma 
was poor. Karma's wife once asked him to go to the rich brother s house 
and bring home some money. Karma went. But his brother and his wife were 
very rude to him. Repulsed by their behaviour, he returned home in a very 
sullen mood. On his way. he saw some women worshipping the Karam 
tree. The women saw how dejected he was. and they advised him to wor- 
ship the Karam tree like they did; that would make for prosperity and hap- 
piness He followed their advice and soon his misfortunes came to an 
end He continued this practice and others followed his example “ 

This tale, too. does not mention the origin of Karma but only 
refers to the practice The custom did not exist among the Brahmins 
of the province to which he belonged, but he perhaps introduced it to the 
Hindu castes 
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Since the number of those who belong to the Hindu castes is very 
large as compared to the number of the tribal people, the chances for the 
spread of such a custom was much greater once it was introduced among 
the Hindus. There was also a greater likelihood of certain modifications 
of the original custom Generally once a custom is sufficiently stabilized 
among the majority of the population, a reverse process takes place. The 
aboriginal minority, from whom the custom was originally borrowed by 
the Hindus, comes under the growing influence of Hinduism. In turn it 
tends to borrow new details from its Hindu neighbours. The cross-cur- 
rents of culture thus pass back and forth, silently and yet with great momentum. 
A process of this kind seems to have taken place in the case of the Karma 
festival, which originated among the aborigines but was borrowed from 
them and popularised by the Hindus. 

The Manner of Observing the Karma Festival 

Mirzapur: The Karam festival is observed in Mirzapur in a very simple man- 
ner. It begins on the eleventh day of the bright half of the month of bhado 10 
and lasts for at least ten days. Men fast on that day and wear a thread 
on the right arm over which some crude spells are recited. Then they go 
into the forest and cut a branch of the Karam tree, which they set up in 
the courtyard. The men bow before it and the women decorate it with red 
lead. Then they get drunk, dance round it and sing Karam songs. The festi- 
val is an occasion for wild license and debauchery. It is understood that 
if any girl takes fancy to a man. she has only to kick him on the ankle during the 
dance and the parents get the pair married. 11 


During the dance, men and women stand opposite each other; they 
advance and retreat to the music of the sacred drum.’ 2 The dance continues 
the whole night, the next morning the branch is carried in a procession by 
the men and immersed in a tank or a stream outside the village.' 3 

Bihar and Orissa The Oraon observe the Karam festival with zeal. The chief 
elements of the ritual include: 


1 Cutting three branches of the Karam tree, which are called Karam raja 

2 carry, ng the branches into the village dancing ground, accompanied by 

dance and music. 7 


3 Dancing and singing throughout the night. 

4 Garlanding the branches the next morning reciting the Karam legend. 

5 Offering flowers, rice and curds to the branches 

6 Red Karam baskets full of grain are placed in front of the branches and 

a ndgi^^^^r^“-- r diSt “ — - -vs 
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plant then'll'? 6 H ‘" ^V 8 ' ,he Karma is observed as follows: the men 
hura s : f ;: ree ,°" the altar - while the women make a continuous 'hur- 

o n K ® 9 ,r s bow low before the Karam branch and say O Karam 
*e>a. O Karam Ban,, we are making Karam-Dharam night." 3 It I, inLestfna 
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to note that the Hill Bhuiya. unlike the Oraon and Munda. do not have any spe- 
cial dances for the Karma 

Madhya Pradesh The Majhwar in the Madhya Pradesh dance the Karma 
dance in the asarh (June-July) and kunwar (October-November) or at the 
beginning of the rains. The Gaota or the village-headman or the Baiga priest 
fetches a branch of the Karma tree from the forest and sets it up in his 
yard as a notice and invitation to the village After sunset all the people, 
men, women and children, assemble and dance round the tree to the ac- 
companiment of a drum known as mandar. The dancing continues all night 
and in the morning the host picks up the branch of the Karam tree and 
consigns it to a stream, at the same time regaling the dancers with rice, 
pulse and goat’s meat. This dance is a religious rite in honour of the Karam 
raja and is believed to keep sickness at bay and bring prosperity. 16 The 
Bunjhwar of Bilaspur perform the Karma ritual in the same way as the 
Majhwar. 17 Among the Savar and Sahis of Bilaspur the same customs are 
observed with respect to the ritual. The Gond in the Bilaspur district and 
even the low-caste Hindus, like the Ahir, Kosta. Panka and Ghasia perform 
the Karma ritual in the manner mentioned above However, the Karma does 
not form a nucleus of the indigenous Gond culture. In the south-eastern 
part of the province and in Bastar, where the Gond culture is found in a 
concentrated form, the Karma ritual is not observed at all. Nor is it observ- 
ed in the western part of the province where the Gond are found in con- 
siderable numbers. It seems from this that though the Gond in the eastern 
portion of the province observe the Karma ritual and though the Karma 
dances and songs are so popular among them, it is an element borrowed 
from the local culture rather than from their tribal or Gond culture. The Baiga 
are adept Karma dancers but they do not seem to observe the ritual as do the 
Bunjhwar with whom they have racial and cultural affinities. 

Transfer of the Karma Dances and Songs to the Jawara 

The Karma ritual in its original form, that is the worship of the Karam tree, 
is observed by the tribes of Bilaspur. In the eastern part of Madhya Pradesh, 
the Karma dances and songs are transferred to another harvest festival 
called the Jawara; it takes place in the month of Bhado. Seven kinds of 
grain are sown by men in an earthern pot and then the women dance 
round the pot for three nights. On the fourth day of the bright fortnight, 
the pot holding the Jawara seedlings is thrown into a stream by women 
The Jawara festival is observed all over the province, but only in these eastern 
parts are the Karma dances and songs performed during the festival. 
Among the Gond the Jawara festival is very popular The Ghasia, Panka. 
Kosta and Baiga also observe it, but the latter seems to have dropped the 
Karma ritual entirely. 

It is interesting to note that this transfer of the Karma dance and 
songs to the Jawara is not peculiar to the tribal people of Madhya Pradesh. 
The Oraon also have a form of the ceremonial use of the seedlings in the 
Karam ritual. There, however, it forms a secondary part of the ritual, 
while in the Madhya Pradesh it constitutes its central core. This transfer 
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of the dance and songs of one ritual to another shows how local culture 
gradually absorbs and transforms customs which belong to outside areas. 
The popularity of the Jawara among the Gonds and the transfer of the Karma 
dance and songs to it once again emphasize the fact that the Karma is not 
a Gond festival and it has been imported into the land of the Gond by other 
tribes, such as the Majhwar. Savar and Sahis, found prominently in the 
adjoining territory, in Orissa as well as in the district of Mirzapur. 

The Karma Dance 

The Karma dance is more popular, and geographically more widely 
represented than the Karma ritual. Even in parts where the ritual is unknown, 
the Karma dance with all its varieties is danced in a lively fashion. In the 
eastern portion of the Madhya Pradesh, the Karma has ceased to be a sea- 
sonal dance. It is danced all the year round, on any and every important 
occasion, in winter and summer alike, on moonlit nights or even on nights 
when the darkness is made less fearful by a glow of little fires, round which 
the young boys and girls dance. It is the principal dance of the tribal people 
in these parts. The social life and the love-life of the people acquire much 
of its colour from these nocturnal enjoyments. 

The primary significance of the Karma dance lies in the fact that 
it was meant to accompany the ritual; hence it has a religious significance. 
As a monsoon dance complementing the harvest ritual, it implies certain 
magical qualities beneficial to a good crop. Certain movements in the dance 
are imitative of agricultural operations. This leads one to believe that the 
object of the dance is primarily magical, 18 though it is true that the symbol- 
ism is many a time "vague and elastic." 19 

In Madhya Pradesh, however, the symbolism has almost disappeared 
as the ritual itself is observed by a very small section of the people, chief- 
ly by tribes like the Majhwar and Savar, who are found in greater numbers 
outside the province than in it. The Karma thus ceases, to be a "festival 
dance" and is looked upon as a "traditional social dance" by the majority 
of the people in the province. 

Two Variations of the Dance 

The Karma is a mixed dance, with varying formations and steps. 
Though it is not possible for us to discuss the technical peculiarities of all 
the known variations in detail, we shall describe some of the chief forms. 
The variations of the dance are distinguished by ( 1 ) either a circular or linear 
formation, (2) a drum accompaniment or lack of it, (3) postures, (4) steps, 
and (5| slow or rapid movements. 

In Mirzapur: Men and women stand in opposite lines and dance the Karma 
to the accompaniment of the drum. 

In Jashpur. The standard Karam dance with the drum is one in which "boys 
and girls form two curving lines on the rim of a circle, and the dance 
then consists of a zigzag walk to the right with the torsos erect, followed 


by a zigzag walk to the left with the dancers leaning forward. In the latter 
movement, emphasis is on every step on the left leg, the left foot being 
brought down firmly with a bend of the knee, while the right leg is brought 
lightly back behind". 30 The formation of the dance is either circular or semi 
circular. 91 The two variations of the dance are: (1) The Jugia Karam. in 
which "the girls form two parts of a curved line half facing the centre of 
the circle. The boys are strung out in a loose line holding hands, while the 
girls interlock their arms and stand with their bodies touching The line 
then moves round the circle, the girls walking smoothly while the men 
proceed with leaps. After an erect zigzag progress they move backwards, 
and then do a figure of four movements before the walk is resumed. This 
consists of two steps forward, first with the right leg and then with the 
left. The right foot then moves up to just behind the left, and the left is 
then brought back to a pace behind the right." (2) The Lujhki, "in which 
the movement is to the right and there is no reverse. The action consists 
of two figures, each with four movements, the rhythm rising and falling 
round the third movement of each figure. The dance is done with the knees 
partly bent and goes rapidly with running swing. ” 99 


In Chota Nagpur: In Chota Nagpur the Karam dance is popular among the 
Hindus as well as the tribal people. The Munda also dance it. The Karam 
dances of the Oraon are very popular and are called "stooping dances as 
distinguished from the other tribal dances like the Jadur and the Kharia 
dances which are danced in erect position. 93 In all the variations of the Karam 
dance the boys and girls form separate rows. The variations of the dance 
are (1) Lujhki. in which girls adopt "a peculiar limping gait" and clap with 
their hands; (2) Hutungia Karam. a dance in which each girl clasps her 
neighbour to the left by passing her left arm round the latter’s waist and 
faces her neighbour on the right; (3) Kesari Kappa, a dance which imi- 
tates the gathering of the Kesari nuts or water nuts in the tanks In this 
dance the girls kneel down and the drummers (the boysl squat on the ground 
facing them. The girls keep shaking their heads violently, so that their hair 
become dishevelled. As the dance progresses, it reaches a climax when 
one or more girls show signs of "spirit possession" Then the knot which 
fastens the clothing of the girl thus possessed by the spirit ^ ec ° me * 
at the waist. One of the young men must kick her or pull her by the a 
till she comes back to her senses. This is a very exciting dance, and affords 
an occasion for obscenities.*'* 

Among the Munda: The Munda have three variations of the Karam dance 
which are different from those of Oraon. They are: (1) Lashna Karam 
is the central Karam dance from which the Khemta and Binsan have evolved. It 
is a mixed dance "in which the dancers join hands, stoop forward, and 
form themselves in an arc or circles. Towards the centre of the circle they 
advance with graceful steps and retire backwards in the same end, " 9 P 
ture, with the dancers all the time moving slightly t^rd» th. ^ 
to complete the circle". (2) Khemta Karam- All that we know about this dance 
is that the movements are slow and graceful (3) Bensan- 1, '» 
cock crow to sunrise. In it "the posture is more erect than ,n other Karam 
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»_ Madhva Pradesh : The Karma dance is an inter-communal dance, as .t is 
rilnced by the low-caste Hindus as well as the tribes. The tribal dance, however, 
is more lively and vigorous. Among the Kolerian tribes like the Baiga Saver 
and Majhwar. the Karma is the principal dance. It is danced not only during 
the rainy season but even in the summer and winter. The Gond in these parts 
also dance the Karma. But the small and very typical forest tribes like the 
Bhuniia and Kamar in the Raipur district do not dance it. Neither do the Gond 
in the southern part of Durg and in the Bastar tract. It is only where Hindu 
influence is predominant that the Karma songs and dances thrive. It is 
also obvious from the ethnic spread of the Karma dances that it is the 
non-Gond tribes mentioned above who introduced the Karma in the province. 
Later the large Gond population took it up and popularized it. This led even 
close observers of the tribes like Russell to believe that the Karma was 
the central dance of the Gond. 36 The variations of the Karma dance are 
typified by the performances of the Baiga who are adept dancers. They 
are: 


1 Khatla Karma, which affords a very good example of circular movement. 
The woman advances with the left foot, brings the right up to it and swings 
it back and to the right; she brings the left foot back a little to the right 
of its original position, and bows; then she repeats the gesture. Another 
formation of the circular movement is thus: the left foot is brought forward 
across the right, then back to the left of the original position, then the 
right foot is brought forward and across the left, then back; this, too, is 
a little to the left. 


2 Tadi Karma: This formation and the "advancing and retreating move- 
ments" are significant. In the Tadi, there is a quick left, right, left move- 
ment forward, then the right foot is brought to the left, touches the ground 
with the toes and is taken back at once. The left follows, then right, then 
a bow, and the steps are repeated. 

3. Lahaki Karma which is "generally sung to the rhymed songs and has 
a powerful effect of emotions, is a jerky, rather suggestive movement. The 
women stand in line; each lifts the left leg by bending the knee a dozen 
times, then puts the left leg a little forward, bends the knee, brings the 
right foot up beside the left, puts the left leg a little forward again, bends, 
brings up the right foot up beside the left, puts the left forward again, 
bends, brings up right, and so on. Or the line may go round and round; 
In this case the right foot is moved first a bit to the right, the left is brought 
up to it, but always a little in the front. In this movement, one foot only 
takes the lead and the other follows and at every pace the body is 
jerked from the knee." 

4. Jhumar Karma : This dance is typified by its rapid movement and is 
very attractive. It is described by Elwin as one "in which the feet are alter- 
nately brought forward and back, very quickly. The right shoots forward 
and is back in Its place immediately, and the left is out and back as quick- 
ly K is curious to note that while in Madhya Pradesh, the Jhumar is 
taken as a variation of the Karma, Crooke considers Jhumar or Jhuhir to 


be a dance separate from the Karma, but corresponding to it 38 Dalton has 
also expressed the same opinion about the dance as it is practised by the 
Nagesur and Boyar tribes of Mirzapur. 36 The Jhumar in Bihar is also a sep- 
arate dance and in no way connected with the rainy season dance, the Karam 30 

Karma Songs 

Karam or Karma songs can be classified as follows: 

1 . Songs dedicated to Karam Raja in which the celebration of the ritual 
is glorified. 31 

2. Love-songs, in which marital as well as extra-marital love is described.’ 3 

3. Licentious and obscene songs. 

4. Songs relating to village gossip and recording events of social import- 
ance in the history of the village or the tribe People of prominence also 
form a subject of the Karma songs For example, king Bhavtari (Bhartn- 
hari, the famous composer of The Three Centuries of Verses or Shatakas 
in Sanskrit and the brother of the king Vikrama of Ujjain), plays a prominent part 
in the Karma songs of the Sahis in Bilaspur. 

In the Madhya Pradesh all varieties of Karma songs are to be found 
except the first, that is the glorification of the Karam Raja 11 

Karma Songs 

(A) From the Baiga in Durg. 

3PTCT tilft ^Hrl^ 
vii^l (gdcl^l 

1 . (The fair woman pulls up the end of her sari, the palu. 3 * And she throws 
a glance and a pair Of bullets with it.) 

xTlt ^Piui^ 3 ^1 
$1? ^ CHtPror 

2. (On the bank of the river the ascetic has put his camp O asceticl Give up 
your camp. Kalaram is going to plant a mango tree there. ) 

iyi tra? $R iJFT? <»!s<£l 
^jg<Si «1 ^ tfTrR i 

3. (On the branch of the mango tree the cuckoo bird cooes sweetly Ohl the 
cuckoo cooes sweetly.) 

cFI^5 3IWH «Jsl 
p ?i3T 

■jiVm $1141 

4. (In whose courtyard do you play the dandaf 35 In your office ground 
O father, we play the danda.) 
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(5) (While she went to fetch water in a gourd pot, you were seated on a 
hillock and looked askance at the moon-face of the fair girl while she was 
fetching water. O Kalbatiya! Be seated. Kalbatiya. my darling. Be seated 
on my cot. All the guests have arrived. Be seated on my cot, O Kalbatiya.) 


an^T ?TTc5 

^>TJ3T% fltcST ail'll 

c#a|cfc»« 
udici I 


(6) (Where shall I hide myself, O Gonda/i 36 flower? Let tigers and foxes 
feast on my body. O Gonda/i flower, I shall send you back to your father’s 
house, having found out your tricks). 


I 

H t 

(7) (Take this away, O drummer! But do not touch my breast-covering. Under- 
neath my breast-covering are beautiful sweets. If you touch my cloth, it 
will kill me; so take the sweets away, O drummer.) 

VoUlcl TRcT $cfi 

(8) Do not joke, my boy. do not joke. My mother-in-law sits on the verandah, 
my father-in-law squats on a cot, do not joke ) 

vjftq vsll^l 

(9) (On a high hill you are screaming loudly. O peacock. Your life shall 
be installed in the bag of the hunter. On a high hill you are screaming.) 


tft? if iftcJT 
fadct Ridel UTR - >3li $ 
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qtiqit 

-3RR *R ftM 

^ krlcjiy fOtl 

u<ris- jUdMrtl | 

CO) <° n a hi 9 h hiM four mon are sitting, in a high village The fisherwoman 
and wine merchant's wife are sitting; the wine merchant has distilled the 
liquor himself. The wine was made, the youth drank it. and yet the old 
man got intoxicated. O young manl Do not drink Phulli wine Let the intoxi- 
cated old man drink it. Let the old man sleep on a cot Let the young man 
sleep on a bedstead.) 

3TT^' «RfRr 
daiwiT 

iKrtl "^lld 

hA Tnrr J 

(11) (The drummer has a beautiful body. Kabir knows that the body is 
subject to decay. Where does she inform her lover? In the bazar does she 
inform her lover? The lover with a money-bag in his hand? She tells him: 
O king! How is it possible? I am in an impure condition.) 

Hkf) fcRT Witf 
«Hdf jii^ i«Hi 

JpT^df ^ d|»(| | 

(12) (Bring mud, smear the ground. You are in the habit of sleeping with- 
out a mattress.) 

tJR inf qf^TTTcRt'l 

(1 3) (The new drum has a string of bells. Four brothers are keeping a vigilant 
watch.) 

M ^TT 

-3TT^T ?TrT <*>} I 

(14) (The office at Bahyar, whitewash it properly. Do not make a mistake 
when the lover is watching you.) 

>n?T% «llfi»Vl<rCT RT%” 

fcbgjiijM I 

(15) (The seeds of bnnja/s are broken and eaten We go to the fort of Ramgarh ) 

wd-jiHi nt-bftw fen I 
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mo? I do not understand such things at 
111 ,YOU b rteThaTdrWh^Ho« my basket? Who wil, hold the fish- 
irWh^sHow the pond? I do not understand such things at all.) 
art^ SJT3R 

arrant 

Tjffe ?jRnM pFT 

^1 t'trri cll-iol I 

. Ki=r-k letters From where have you brought scriptures? 

^ •“ “• “* “* A " d 
reads black letters ! 

<jh-m fttr%ara%i rfind 
^tr tjt? gnft gnSt 
H®^tF*^rn£r 
cfcHt+i ^?T 

?rar 

aid^ cFFFT 
5ST^t 3% M?i4*f 
winter 5^pn ?n?r 
^Ftf a^ir 
-3nsi Mitusnwfif^ 

^Ptui ci ?)T? a??T ol^t 
a^- 

fanrc^T^ 

HPT «W eitmert 

^tht jtara? 3 TjTI 

(3) (The fun of all talk is gone. You wander far and wide. Even in the house 
the cart moves on As there is no strength in the waist 40 And yet you wink at 
me. O king I The fun of all talk is gone. You are seen in the Chanda Pahad Drum- 
stick vegetable is cooked. Eat it dish after dish: from the Chanda mountain 
falls a rock And the world sees a sun now. The deities (birds) make Kalkal 
noise in the crevices Stones are thrown this way and that. Run away. O witch, 
to the cemeteryl O king, now the trumpet sounds.) 

(D) From the Majhwar of Bilaspur 

r i -i wi fi)H l Hit) tjlti 

«nt]% y^itf waai 

t) tP^T1%233T 

mffl'tT for 

kln-iltfl f|t<J 
<t>euln 

for *1^1 nf-ls 

TtH TfW 3RT I 

(1) (The small darling youth is considered a big person. He ties a beautiful 
turban and also a cloth on it. On his arms are marks of sandalwood. On 
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his chest, beads. He climbs the ghat of Gomnati and wanders in Katghora 
He could • neither give nor take sufficiently. As there are few who app-e- 
ciate love.) 

TtRT R 3Tai? iftq| ahrfli •d-i'lRdl 

gr a gffoT 3 ^% 


(2) (Says the mother-in-law: The daughter-in-law wore a red sari and served 
rice, slowly, slowly, in the dish of gold. Her eyes were red. her face became 
dark Where are the bangles? Where are the armlets? Where is the 
collyrium for eyes?) 

3 fltT 5RTcR nffcHI 

<*.im? ftRpjarr 

art) ^ fefrar 

(3) (The fair woman weeps in the month of savan. Who can escape a 
co-wife? The man has left his wife, but the fair woman cannot escape a 
co-wife. And she weeps.) 

(E) From the Dhanahar of Bilaspur 

fi'ii fr 

forty 

cl cSl uyl rig *Riic| 

■stien fclfcb for 

I 

(1) (The flower of Kalinder shines near the plantain tree Ask for oil in the 
Teli's house, ask for ghee in the Brahmin s house. Come to Pitampur underneath 
the plantain tree.) 

M|rfl -augi ct.t4l jTT5T 

-anfo fofforr f nftfrfa ft for 

aildtn 

srafy t£V 

fo?fa3gT} I 

(2) (Showers have come. How shall I go? The showers beat in the heacf 
The water-pot falls down. A dung-heap is the shelter for a she-ass. and 
the mother s house for a woman. She weeps with pa.n, in the house of 


the father-in-law.) 

fr ?fo§r-3nrH %rfogr 


g^pfo (pt fotST -STTH 
jmrcics ef ang 


,3) (With an axe the earth is dug. The crab is searching for its hole the big 
fish searches for a deep current, the small fish for a ditch. The crocodile walks 
majestically, and dust is thrown up.) 


(F) From the Sahis in Bilaspur 

TTR cifcichl i yivill 
•CjT H 

d I' tT HT 

% 3TTTR frtHKI 

^ -31 cjM’M 

mT u 3^ 

T^TeTT ^ITT 

<t><*4l •TT^iy (» 

^ I 

(1) (The king of the Bhartari line by name Lalikar, the day he was born, 
drums were beaten as announcement; fresh green cowdung was brought; 
with it the ground was cleaned; with six pegs was it marked. In it a water-jar 
was kept, a silver lamp was also kept burning . From Kashi, pundits were called. 
They sang auspicious songs. The ordinary folk danced the Karma. The farmers' 
faces lit with joy. Such was the king Bhartari by name Lalikar. ) 


3 ><c£i f*k j u *11^’^ Rftei ^ TJcft 

TpfllTRJ 

tn# c?l ftp'll Piy^ ^Hicii ^ 


(2) (The king of Bhartari line by name Lalikar went out hunting. A deer 
was playing; it was romping about. The king shot in a moment, he shot 
an arrow in its direction. The beautiful deer fell to the ground. It got up 
for a while and said: Give my hoofs to the glorious cow. so they will be 
worshipped in every house. Give my horns to a warrior so that he will fight 
in battle and die. Give my hide to a sage, so that he will (sit on it) and 
contemplate. Give my eyes to a wise woman so she will be praised in the 
world.) 


Mic?) 4 jii< j i<J <£Jiyi cB 
<3»dd Ml Tjf^ 

?raraT srsfRits ?rttl 

(3) (She went to Pali Bazar to buy a sari, while making the bargain she stopped 
looking at the man's hand. Near the Kosam tree. In the Hardi bazar.) 
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~ aT1 3 lift ffTTI^ 

y 1 3TT#I -n%5 
'3TR^JT ■51T?h^' 


(4) (Shall I make gruel of wheat flour? Or shall I cook the maina bird? Surely 
this girl is in want. Wear, O daughter-in-law. bangles from Chapa, armlets 
from Chhuri, collyrium from Katghora. Wear them, O daughter-in-law.) 

Summary 

The Karma is not an indigenous part of the Gond culture, but seems 
to be the product of the Kolarian or Munda culture In Madhya Pradesh, the 
Baiga, Majhwar and Savar are the people who chiefly practise the Karma, and 
the rest of the tribes have copied them. The Karma ritual is observed by Bilaspur 
tribes alone, in the rest of the eastern part of the province, the Karma 
dances and songs have been amalgamated with the ritual of the Jawara 
festival. It is very popular among the Gond and the Hindus all over the province. 
The Karma or Kadamba tree thus recedes into the background in the land of 
the Gond. There is only one solitary instance known to us (cited by Hislop) 
where the Karma or Mundi wood is used by the Gond to make Nurma Pen 
(a god in the Gond pantheon) in Chhindwara. There is no other instance in 
the Gond religion where the Karma tree is looked upon as sacred The 
Karma dance, also owing to the deterioration of the ritual in the province, 
exists only as a social traditional dance of the rainy season, and we find 
people dancing the Karma even in summer and winter. 

A study of the various forms of the dance in Madhya Pradesh and in 
the adjoining regions reveals that most of the movements of the Karma 
are circular. The steps are varied according to the technique of the perform- 
ance. A contrast that strikes one between the Karma ritual and the dance in 
this province is that the ritual has undergone contraction while the dances 
have expanded. The original Karma ritual has been very much curtailed and 
the dances have been transferred to the Jawara. The dances, however, have 
spread over a wide area, and include even the Jhumar. The songs drop the 
rituals basis and are employed in the dances, depending on the emotions the 
dance is supposed to express. For example, the Lahaki is expressive of rich 
emotions. The chief theme of the songs is licentious, sexual love. Other subjects 
include gossip, natural beauty, hero-worship and satire These songs 
flourish in the area. In short, the Karma is one of the most complicated 
festivals of the tribal people in the Madhya Pradesh. The ritual, the dance, 
and the songs are each of a complex nature and cannot be explained until 
we study them as they are practised by the tribes of the neighbouring 
provinces. 
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Odissi Dance 


Text by Sunil Kothari 
Pictures by Subodhchandra 


The antiquity of Odissi dance has been traced to an early sculp- 
tural representation in the Ranigumpha and Udaygiri caves in Orissa Dr Ananda 
Coomaraswamy. ascribing the representation to the second century B C . 
interprets it as a scene in a Natyashala or dance-hall These dance-scenes 
are "perhaps the earliest consciously sculptured scenes of dance and 
music. They are perhaps court scenes; if they are identified as scenes con- 
nected with King Udayana, a view held by some scholars, they are the 
first examples of theatre where full orchestration along with dancers and 
actors is seen. A frieze on the lower verandaha of the Queen s Palace con- 
tains a group of musicians and a dancer . . , The whole figure thus anti- 
cipates a stylisation and is the first example of a dance which is classical 
in character. There are many other friezes in these caves, which speak of 
the great fluidity of movement which the artist was able to capture 

The Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela, the Jain monarch, dat- 
ing back to the second century B.C mentions that in the third year of his 
reign Kharavela, himself an expert dancer and musician, arranged a per- 
formance of Tandava and Abhinaya for the delectation of his people 


Scene in a Natyashala in the Ranigumpha and Udaygiri caves 
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It cannot be categorically stated that the stylisation mentioned in 
connection with the representation in the Ranigumpha and Udaygiri caves 
compares in any way with what has come to be accepted in the last two 
decades as the Odissi dance style. We do not have any exact guidelines to 
identify these examples as evidence of this style. However, taking into 
account the large amount of sculptures, inscriptions, palm-leaf manuscripts, 
the tradition of dance-ritual extending for an unbroken period of approxi- 
mately nine hundred years in the various temples in Orissa and executed by 
the Devadasis-Maharis and Gotipua boy-dancers dressed as girls, the Odissi 
dance style has been now accepted as a major form of classical Indian dance. 


The dance tradition in Orissa is, like in other regions of India, close- 
ly linked with religious movements. The Jains, the Buddhists, the Hindus 
all recognised ritual as an inevitable aspect of their worship and dance 
remained an integral part of the ritual. Various religious trends developed 
in Orissa from the second century B.C. to the thirteenth century A. D., 
and different dynasties and rulers gave their support to dance as part of 
the ritual in the temples. This fact is corroborated by the vast number of 
dance sculptures in Orissan temples. 


The countless dance sculptures from the seventh century A. D. 
onwards speak of a highly evolved technique of a definite style of dance. 
From among the various temples, the Parsurameshwara (eighth century 
A. D.) contains exquisite panels of dancers. The well-known art historian, 
Percy Brown, describes them as excelling even the work in that famous 
Florentine sculptor Della Robbia's glazed terracottas. On either side of the door- 
way of the Jagamohana are latticed windows which carry grilles contain- 
ing grouped figures of musicians and dancers. The Parsurameshwara temple 
also has the dance sculptures of Lord Shiva and of a dancer in a pose known in 
technical parlance as chowka, the basic stance found in Odissi dance 

The Bhuvaneshwara school of architecture which flourished during 
the eighth and ninth centuries A D. has two important temples in the 
Vaital Deul and the Sishireshwara Deul. The Sishireshwara is considered 
by authorities to be the richest art monument in Bhuvaneshwara and the 
Vaital Deul the most aesthetically satisfying. Both the temples carry Nataraja 
sculptures on the uppermost part of their facades. The dancing images of 
Shiva inspired many of the later Nataraja sculptures. There are also a few 
rare dancing images of Parvati and Ganesha. In the famed Mukteshwara 
temple the ceiling of Jagamohana has one panel of the dancing Ganesha. 
A panel carved on the Rajarani temple (tenth century A. D.) shows the 
goddess Parvati in vigorous dance with her scarf flying and her hands and 
feet in rhythmic and rapid movement. 

The towering Lingaraja temple in Bhuvaneshwara has arresting 
sculptures of Nayikas in various amorous attitudes As a matter of fact, 
Bhuvaneshwara is a city of temples These were built between 800 A. D 
and 1 300 A.D. Temples like the Mukteshwara, the Kedar Gouri, the 
Lingaraja, the Ananta Vasudeva. the Rajarani, the Brahmeshwara, the 
Chitrakarini are also pf special importance for a systematic study of the 
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... awiiovement ot the Eastern schnnl nf 

architecture ,s personified in the Konaraka temple built about 1 250 A D 
by the great Ganga K,ng Narsimha I in honour of Surya Deva - the Sun God 

. Th I e , p ° nstrlJC, ' on of ,he main Jagannath temple at Puri was com- 
pleted in 1189 A. D. by Anangabhima Deva He also added the Nata-mar 

T ° r h the H danCi " 9 ha " *° thS ,6mple for a specific purpose This was 
where the dance by the Maharis-Devadasis took piace as a par, of the 
ritual. The nata-mandapas form a unique feature of the temple architecture 
of Orissa Outstanding among such halls is the Konaraka nata-mandapa 
beautifully conceived as a monument to the art of dancing Several kings 
of different dynasties took pride in constructing them I, is recorded that 
Chodaganga Deva. who was considered to be a connoisseur of dance and 
music and who preceded Anangabhima Deva. employed the Maharis in 
the Jagannath temple. This historical fact is a pointer that dance was part 
of temple ritual in Orissa from the twelfth century A D 


The Konaraka nata-mandapa (thirteenth century A D.) has one 
unique feature: it is separated from the main temple Konaraka has been 
variously and justifiably described as a magnificent conception of a temple 
in the shape of the flying chariot of the Sun God The nata-mandapa has 
on its walls a fascinating variety of dance sculptures which constitute a 
veritable lexicon of the Odissi dance. A detailed study of the different body- 
bends, hand-gestures, positions of the feet have proved the authenticity 
of the style of dancing that prevailed at that time. It has been handed down 
to the present-day gurus by a living tradition of performers who practised 
it and passed it on to succeeding generations in the family. 


In Orissa the tradition of consecrating dancing girls called the Maha- 
ris goes back to the tenth century A. D. An inscription from the Brahmesh- 
wara temple refers to Queen Mother Kolavati who erected the temple and 
arranged for the offering of Devadasis for the services. 2 A commemorative 
inscription of the Megheshwara temple, now attached to the Ananta 
Vasudeva temple, testifies to the appointment of the dancing girls The 
language of the inscription is poetic. 3 


The temple of Jagannath at Puri began to grow as a great religious 
institution. A new cultural pattern developed around it in the eleventh cen- 
tury-A. D. Odissi found a permanent place in the form of the ritual service 
performed by the Maharis. The succeeding dynasties and the kings made 
sure that the ritual and the religious services were performed with regu- 
larity. In this manner they contributed towards supporting the institution of 
the Maharis. who have played such an important role in the Odissi dance 


The daily chronicle known as Madia Panji maintained to this day at 
the Jagannath temple at Puri records the ritual performed by the Maharis 4 
There are descriptive passages in the Skanda Parana and Vamadeva Sam- 
hita (tenth and eleventh century A. D.) which more or less correspond with 
the details of the ritual performed in the temple at Puri. As a matter of fact, 
the practice of dance performance was discontinued only two dacades ago. 
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It was during the eleventh century A. D. that the poet Jayadeva 
wrote his immortal Sanskrit classic Geefa Govmda It is a poetic idyll 
describing the love of Radha and Krishna Each canto of this Sanskrit com- 
position has a designated musical mode (rage) and time measure (fa/a) 
appropriate to the dramatic theme. King Anangabhima Deva was so moved 
by the poem that he introduced the Ashtapadis from it to be sung and 
danced in the temple. In this way the text of Geefa Govinda became the 
content of the interpretative and expressional dance aspect ( abhinaya ) of 
the Odissi repertoire. 

The Maharis were slotted specific duties. It was during the reign 
of Kapilendra Deva of the Solar Dynasty that the Maharis were ordered to 
perform twice a day at the temple, once at the time of Bhoga-Sakala-Dhupa 
(the Lord's mid-day meal) when the Mahari danced in the dance hall and 
at the time of Sanja-Dhupa (the Lord's evening meal) before Barha Singar 
or before the Lord was put to bed A different set of Maharis danced in the 
sanctum sanctorum . 5 The Geefa Govinda found great favour with dancers 
and devotees and attained prominence in the times of Prataparudra 
Deva. the grandson of Kapilendra Deva The Maharis used to dance ort 
several occasions but the tradition remained alive in the form of some sort 
of dance on the occasion of Chandana Jatra and the Jhoolan Jatra. On 
these occasions perhaps the devotees also performed, the ritual and the 
dance 

Another tradition of dancers called Gotipuas were the vogue at the 
time of Ramananda Ray, the Vaishnavite minister of Prataparudra Deva The 
period was to the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth 
century A D According to this tradition these boys were dressed as girls 
and they used to perform outside the temple, and also on the two festive 
occasions mentioned before. It appears that Ramananda was strongly in- 
fluenced by Saint Cheitanya, who preached Sakhi Bhava (offering one s 
self to Krishna as a female attendant). King Ramachandra Deva was him- 
self a great devotee of Lord Jagannath and he personally supervised the 
ritual at the temple He regulated the ritual of the Sebayatas, the class of 
priests who performed seva in the temple. He built seven streets for these 
Sebayatas There were several categories of these streets, and one of 
these was that of the Gotipuas 

The King's interest in physical culture led to the establishment of 
gymnasia in several parts of the town. These Akhadas were like clubs and 
became the centre of cultural activities. Several Gotipua artistes were at- 
tached to each Akhada and hence the name Akhada Pila was employed for 
the Gotipua dancers. To this day there is a continuous tradition of Akhada 
Pitas belonging to professional Gotipua troupes. Generally such a group is 
supervised by a particular guru. The boys are accorded training from the 
tender age of seven till the advent of adolescence when they start loosing 
their delicate looks. After the eighteenth year the Gotipua dancer stops 
performing and becomes a conductor or a teacher and follows the foot- 
steps of his guru. As long as they are supple the young boys are taught 
various body-bends and acrobatic feats The training is rounded off with 
music, singing and the playing of the drums. 
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It would be pertinent to mention the Bandha-Nntya aspect of Odissi 
dance in this context. Some Gotipua dancers still perform difficult acrobatic feats 
and twist and turn their bodies into various forms Such items are only perform- 
ed on rare occasions. References to Bandha-Nntya are found in Abhinaya 
Chandrika written by Maheshwara Mahapatra in the seventeenth century A D 

The past three hundred years have witnessed great changes in Orissa, 
particularly on account of the several invasions by the Moghuls, the Marathas 
and the final conquest by the British. As a result of the political instability 
in the region the traditions of the Maharis and the Gotipuas suffered Royal 
patronage was on the wane during these difficult times The decadent Sakhi 
Nach of the southern districts of Orissa influenced the Gotipua dancers 
and their art became sensuous and vulgar. But the zamindars maintained the 
Gotipua dancers for general entertainment and to provide dance recitals 
during marriage celebrations and other festivities. 

In the thirties of this century the theatre movement in Orissa was 
strongly influenced by trends in Western drama. Several rival Raas Parties 
(who employed Gotipua dancers and performed a melange of opera, drama 
and dance) managed to keep the tradition of dance alive. As has been men- 
tioned earlier on, it was the Gotipuas who brought dance outside the temple 
precincts and who performed in the open. The dance performed by the 
Maharis was within the walls of a temple and it was witnessed only by a 
few privileged spectators on special occasions and during festivals. The present- 
day gurus of Odissi dance belong to the Gotipua tradition and it is through their 
endeavours that the Odissi style of dance has found a new lease of life. 
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depiction in expressions! dance consists of Nayika-bhedas — the various 
states of mental agony and ecstasy of the Nayika, depending upon the 
separation and union with her beloved Nayak. The songs are in Sanskrit 
and Oriya. Of late songs from Hindi. Brijabhasha and Avadhi have been 
used for new compositions. 



Guru Kelucharan Mahapatra in Abhinaya from Geeta Govmda. 


addresses Krishna. 


draw a flower 


O, Krishna 










'O, son of Yadu, 


O. Krishna. 


more black than the 
swarming 


Chowka 


Kumbha Pad a 


Nataraja 

Alasa 


blacken my eyebrims 


Tribhanga 


Lolita Pad a 
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In the introductory section he discusses certain aspects of San- 
skrit poetics, before coming to the main subject of h,s book namely drama. 
The second chapter entitled Tatva Nirnaya (Criteria of Theory) is rather 
pedantic in its approach and contains many irrelevant details. 

The third chapter introduces the theory of plot with reference to 
Indian Doetics The fourth chapter deals with dialogue; the fifth with stage 
directions In the concluding chapter the author deals with the literary value 
Of drama There is a long list of reference books in English. Sanskrit and 
Hindi at the end of the book. But the reader can derive little benefit from 
it The way in which the material in the book is organised leaves much to 
be desired The book s verbose and descriptive style runs counter to 
the kind of analytical approach so essential for a critical study of the 

subieCt -SUDHISH PACHAURI 
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Record Reviews 


PANDIT OMKARNATH THAKUR speaks and sings Side One: a talk on 
Bilawal; SideTwo: Khayal in Alhaiya Bilwal: Daiya khan gailo. 

HMV ECX 3303. 


NIKHIL BANERJEE (Sitar): Jaunpuri and Mand. Tabla: Swapan Chowdhury 
HMV EASD 1378 (Stereo). 

N. RAMANI (Flute) with M. S. Gopalakrishnan (Violin), Vellore Ramabhadran 
(Mridangam) and Syam Sunder (Kanjira). Side One: Natai. Ravichandrika, 
Ranjani; Side Two: Madhyamavati. Ahir Bhairav. 

HMV EASD 1390 (Stereo) 

PANDIT RAM NARAVAN (Sarangi); Suresh Talwalkar (Tabla). Side One 
Bairagi-Bhairav; Side Two: Madhuvanti, Kirvani. 

OCORA (Office de Radiodiffusion — Television Francaise). 

OCR 69 (Stereo). 

Pandit Omkarnath Thakur's disc has been made possible, like an 
earlier disc of his, as well as discs by other masters like Ustad Fayyaz 
Khan, by courtesy of All India Radio This is another offering to the public 
from A.I.R.'s rich archives and is an unusual one One side is devoted to a 
talk by Panditji (in Hindi) on the true nature of the raga Bilawal. Should it 
be considered a fully developed raga with its own personality or is it 
essentially a thaatl This is a thought-provoking talk with its incisive analy- 
tical exposition and its forthright advocacy of the point the speaker wishes 
to stress. Here is the voice of wisdom and experience and young musicians 
should listen to it and ponder over it. The second side is devoted to the 
raga Alhaiya Bilawal which Panditji sings in his usual style and with much 
aplomb — dramatic, emotional, full of a fervour which he communicates to 
the listener. 


Nikhil Banerjee should surely be considered one of our most accom- 
plished and serious sitar players today. His balanced and mature approach 
to music, his control over the medium and altogether a feeling of high 


seriousness in his playing make him stand out among his contemporaries 
and this augurs well for the future of Hindustani instrumental music. There 
is nothing in his playing that is irrelevant to serious music-making and 
it has almost everything that is relevant to it. One side of the disc is devoted 
to Jaunpuri. This is in the traditional, almost austere mould of the great 
Allaudin Khan with, here and there, the poetry and the delicacy of an in i- 
vidual gayaki style. The. result is that the alap is robust, developed met o- 
dically, with a consistency of style. The gat. particularly t e vi am i. i 
spacious, and well-spaced. The Mand on the other side is ig t ut i s 
not the lightness of effervescent froth, but the lightness of delicate nuances^ 
of decorative invention that is the essence of our folk tradition. On both 
sides Swapan Chowdhury. the young talented tabla player, accompanies 
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with competence and understanding The quality of the pressing, alas, 
is by no means perfect 

Another young musician who. like Nikhil Banerjee in the North 
_ ri In stature in the South is the flautist Ramam. He is a pupil 
of^r'incomparable Mahalingam Raman, has inherited a good many of 
. . _j has brought to them a discipline of his 
his master s fine P°‘ roun ded gamakas. the tight control over laya 

own The ™ he has brD ught to the Madhya- 

are all there. express ion to Syama Sastri s Palinchu Kamakshi\ The 

mavati an be the D f Nattai as chatusruti. The Ri of Nattai is 

Ih^tsruT This is a very important point and it is precisely this that gives Nattai 
its distinctive character Both the Ri and the Dha are of the shatsruti variety, 
practically of the same value as Sadharana Ga and Kaisakht Nt. 

Finally a fine and distinguished recording by Pandit Ram Narayan 
(alas no. available in the Indian market), an ORTF offering^ The technical 
quality is excellent, stereo used meaningfully and to good purpose, the 
notes by Prof Tran Van Khe, accurate and to the point, and the whole 
production elegant and in good taste. Three ragas are featured on this 
-Bairagi-Bhairav. Kirvani and Madhuvanti. The Kirvani is very much in 
the Hindustani style with a brittle charm of its own. Suresh Talwalkar 
is the accompanist. 

— N. M 
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n order «o ensure that serious sludenls and lovers of the perfotmin B arls 
are kept in cose .ouch .with .he activities of the National Centre for the Perform, r . 
Arts, a Performing Arts Circle has been formed. The Circle is an informal 
association of practitioners, teachers, students and lovers of the performing arts 
who will have whatever facilities the Centre is able to offer at ibis stage 

Members of the Performing Arts Circle will a, present be offered the 
following facilities : 

(1) Access to the Music Library. The Library has facilities for listening 
to discs and tapes. Scores for Western music will also be available 
for consultation. 

(2) Admission to invitation performances of music, dance, drama at the 
National Centre's Recording Auditorium and elsewhere. Where space 
is limited, seats will be made available on a first-come first-served basis 

(3) Free copy of the National Centre s quarterly journal which will contain 
articles written by distinguished authorities in the fields of music 
dance, drama and films and will also outline the programme of the 
next quarter and review the programme of the previous quarter 

( 4 ) For all performances by eminent artistes, about 12 per annum, facilities 
for purchase of tickets before the Box Office opens to the public 

and/or at concessional rates. 

MEMBERSHIP FEE 

Individual Membership . . Rs. 100 per annum per individual: 

Rs. 150 per annum for husband and wife. 

Professional/Student Rs. 25 per annum per individual 

Membership . . (For practitioners, teachers and professional 

students of the performing arts). 

Applications for membership may be obtained either from Bombay House 
(4th Floor). Fort. Bombay 400 023 or from 89. Bhulabhai Desai Road. 

Bombay 400 036. 



